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Strange  as  angels 
Daneing  in  the  deepest  oeeans 
Twisting  in  the  water 
You’re  just  like  a dream 


Robert  Smith 
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There  is  a person  in  my  mouth 
She  speaks  too  mueh 
She  lies  too  mueh 
Never  does  she  eonsult  my  head. 

She  has  no  ears 
She  has  no  heart 

Never  is  she  sorry  for  what  she  has  said. 

Allison  D.  Priebe 
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When  I dream  of  you 
by  the  garden  wall 
daneing  with  the  flowers 
singing  with  the  wind 
My  heart  sereams  in  anguish 
for  I eannot  be  there  with  you 

I am  flotsam  on  a dark  sea 

sustained  on  the  surface 

by  only  a crate 

filled  with  hope 

A hope  that  soon  I can 

dance  with  you  by  the  garden  wall 

For  six  moons  and  seven  suns 

I have  been  adrift 

with  nothing  for  pastime 

save  for  the  locket  of  silver 

which  will  forever  hold  the  image 

of  the  day  we  were  wed  in  the  Spring 

The  day  we  first  danced  by  the  garden  wall 

I know  I go  north 

I hold  the  morn’  sun  on  the  right 

I know  not  where  I am 

for  I have  no  map 

But  the  current  is  strong 

and  to  go  north  is  to  return  to  you 

so  we  may  spin  in  a lovers’  dance 

on  the  grass  beside  the  garden  wall 

Another  moon  has  passed 
and  the  fish  tell  me 
I am  far  from  my  home 
They  stay  and  chat  and 
talk  of  the  weather  and 


ask  if  there  is  anything  I need 
I tell  them  a ship  would  be  nice 
The  fish  tell  me  there  is 
a variety  docked  on  the  bottom 
1 fear,  my  love,  I will  be 
a deck-hand  on  one  very  soon 

Two  more  suns  have  passed 
It  is  time  to  say  farewell,  my  love 
I must  let  go  of  the  crate 
I can  no  longer  hold  it 

Do  not  cry,  my  love 

For  we  will  be  together  again  soon 

and  we  will  forever  dance 

in  a different  garden 

A garden  where  the  flowers  never  die 

and  where  the  wall  will  never  crumble 

Bradley  Weber 
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YELLOW  JELLO  TELEPHONE 

Jay  J.  Kaylin 

If  I had  a machine 
that  could  make  almost  anything 
I’d  make  a wish 
and  pull  the  switeh 
then  that  machine 
would  start  to  twitch 
it  might  squeak  and  squawk 
beep  and  blop 
then  out  of  it  might  pop 
a yellow  jello  telephone 
bouneing  with  a jiggle,  jiggle 
and  ringing  with  a little  wiggle  giggle. 

and  if  I had  a maehine 
that  eould  make  — yes,  almost  anything 
I’d  make  a wish 
and  pull  the  switch 
then  that  machine 
would  start  to  twiteh 
it  might  whirl  and  bump 
twirl  and  thump 
then  out  of  it  might  jump 
a blue  peekaboo  kangaroo 
that  loves  to  hug  with  a snuggle,  snuggle 
and  laughing  with  a double  shuckle,  wuekle. 


Venus  Cramer 


But  what  if  I had  a machine 
that  could  make  me  — oh,  almost  anything 
I’d  make  my  wish 
and  pull  its  switch 
then  that  old  machine 
would  start  to  twitch 
it  might  dance  and  glow 
glance  and  know 
that  out  of  it  would  tiptoe  . . . 

you  my  friend 
from  start  to  end 
through  these  words  I send 
of  wishes  and  dreams 
and  silly  things. 
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THE  IE\ILROAD  WORKER 

Chris  Avgeris 

The  railroad  worker, 

\\Tth  his  yellow  teeth. 

Saw  the  world,  as  if 
Through  tinted  glass. 

His  life  was  based 
On  the  tarnished  metal 
Of  freight  trains. 


His  nose  he  blew 
With  a smelly  cloth 
And  the  flattened  pastr\’ 
That  was  his  lunch 
He  ate  from  an  old. 

Black  box. 

His  face  was  thin  and  scant 
And  beneath  his  eyes 
W'ere  gouged  dark  circles. 

Far  from  technology 
On  a short  lunch  break 
He  quickly  ate  tart  pieces 
Of  his  food,  from 
Their  rugged  case  which 
Bore  an  ancient  leather  tag 
Of  identity. 

He  then  happened 
Upon  by  accident 
A container,  and 
Inside  it  lay 
A bronze  award 
And  a still  shiny, 
silver  ring  that 
He  vaguely  remembered. 


Donna  J.  Rasinski 


BUS  STOP  RELATIVITY 

Tod  Harper 

A single  line  of  three-inch  black  letters  on  a yellowed  plastic  background 
stared  down  at  Esther  Hargrove.  Her  failing  vision  reduced  their  command 
of  NO  SPITTING  to  meaningless  gray  shapes.  It  didn’t  matter.  She  was  unlikely 
to  spit  an\"way. 

Esther  sat  on  the  aisle,  her  bag  on  her  lap,  while  her  frail  fingers  danced 
uncontrollably  on  the  aluminum  shaft  of  her  cane.  Had  anyone  bothered  to 
notice,  she  would  have  looked  like  a madwoman  playing  the  bagpipe.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  cement  bench,  still  fourteen  big-city  blocks  away.  Esther  knew 
the  bench  was  there.  She  could  feel  it  vibrating  massively,  waiting  to  move. 

Much  of  the  city  was  strange  and  unknown  to  Esther,  but  she  knew  that 
bench;  uncomfortable  by  virtue  of  its  concrete  hardness,  comforting  in  its  con- 
crete stability.  It  still  bore  the  ghost  of  a painted  advertisement  for  a local 
business  that  had  long  since  gone  out  of  business,  although  much  of  its  original 
artwork  was  now  obscured  by  the  hasty  desecrations  of  the  street  gangs. 

There  was  a sudden  hiss  of  air,  a surge  of  vibration,  and  the  bench  began 
to  move.  It  approached  with  frightening  speed,  considering  the  traffic.  It  weaved 
about,  slowing  and  surging,  passing  cars  and  pedestrians  alike.  Esther  closed 
her  eyes,  feeling  dizz\^  but  couldn’t  shut  out  the  image.  Her  mind  saw  the  bench 
with  a clarity  that  her  eyes  could  only  remember. 

Three  times  the  bench  slowed  to  a stop,  paused,  then  resumed  its  approach. 
\\  hen  it  stopped  a fourth  time,  it  was  directly  alongside  the  commuter  bus 
containing  Esther.  The  bench  waited  patiently  until  the  bus  produced  its  reluc- 
tant offering;  a solitar>^  old  woman,  clutching  her  oversized  handbag  and  her 
cane. 

The  bench  leaned  against  the  woman  like  a pet,  happy  to  be  near  its  master. 
Esther  hooked  her  cane  across  the  bench’s  sturdy  arm  while  she  adjusted  the 
weight  of  her  bag.  An  engine  roared  and  Esther  and  the  bench  pulled  away 
from  the  bus,  moving  off  together. 

The\  trav  eled  as  a pair  only  for  a few  moments,  while  Esther  composed 
herself  and  caught  her  breath.  Then  she  took  up  her  cane  and  the  cement 
bench  slowly  staggered  away,  alone  once  more. 


This  mom  I ate  a pearple 
all  green  and  tangy  sweet 
a little  oval  apple 
ap’pear'ing  in  my  wheat. 

For  lunch  I serv’ed  a wichtoe 
all  red  and  spongy  white 
two  squares  of  flat  tomatoes 
sandwiched  with  delight. 

Last  night  I gulped  a baneach 
all  orange  and  dotted  yellow 
a peach  beyond  my  reach 
gone  bananas  in  my  jello! 

Joannie  Liesentelt 
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the  wise  wind,  soft 
dismembering  green  traees 
of  half-forgotten  dream, 
distilling  languorous  drops 
of  onee-emerald  air, 
hums  soothing 
hymns  through  shadows 
that  were  trees, 
all  is  rust 

in  the  deep  fern  glade 
where  we  first  made  love. 

Richard  L.  Anthoney 


DON’T  CALL  ME,  I’LL  CALL  YOU 
Mil  Riese 

Too  light  too  soon.  I like  this  dreaming 
in  the  womb  of  my  comforter.  I never  wake, 
I just  make  up  new  endings  for  the  stories 
and  scramble  new  stories  for  sleep’s  sake. 
Draw  the  plaid  curtains,  let  that  other  place 
of  wrinkles,  dust,  bad  news  and  junk  mail 
be  a closed  eyelid,  a lost  library  card, 
a precipice  ending  a trail. 


Ed  Balchowsky 


and  she  was  too  sharp 

stepping  out  . . . 

she  brushed  her  skirt 
as  she  brushed  him  away 

forever. 


Terri  Kleinvehn 
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DOING  DISHES 

Richard  Zabranskv 


It  is  a bad 

habit,  liking  washing 
your  hands  too  much, 
like  flushing 


the  toilet 
when  you  don’t 
have  to.  I go  out 
after  supper,  to  knock 


on  people’s  doors,  to  ask 
them  if  they  need 
their  dishes  done.  I jog 
into  their  kitchens,  roll 


up  my  sleeves,  swig  down 
half  a Coke  somebody 
didn’t  finish,  get  the  water 
good  and  hot,  and  start 


to  work.  I walk  into  their 
living  rooms,  the  hair 
on  my  arms  plastered 
to  the  skin 


like  baby’s  scalp. 
“Look,“  I say,  “every 
plate,  cup,  glass  — 
like  never  been  used.” 


Their  favorite  television 
commercial  begins; 
they  sing  the  jingle 
They  long  to  buy. 
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OUR  CAR 
Sylvia  Wolfe 


A car  became  part  of  my  life  at  the  same  time  my  husband  did. 

As  a young  teenager  in  ’32  and  ’33, 1 would  sit  on  a Sunday  in  the  gangway 
hidden  from  view  of  the  passerbys  on  the  sidewalk.  1 would  sit  and  study  the 
people  going  out  and  coming  back  to  their  homes.  Very  few  people  had  ears, 
but  there  were  some  who  did.  1 wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  own  a ear. 
To  be  able  to  take  a ride  out  to  the  eountry  or  to  see  a friend. 

Marrying  Virgilio  in  April  of  ’42  ehanged  things;  he  came  up  here  from  a 
small  town  in  Indiana  and  with  him,  his  ear.  Then  I too  began  to  know  the 
feeling  of  having  a car.  We  usually  drove  west  on  Sunday,  stopped  and  had 
an  iee  eream  or  sandwieh  and  returned  like  the  rest  of  the  hoi  polloi. 


December  of  1942  saw  Virgilio  go  into  the  Army.  His  1937  Plymouth  was 
parked  out  on  the  street.  In  a few  months  a friend  with  whom  I worked  said 
her  husband  was  a mechanic.  After  our  discussion  of  what  would  be  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  car  in  good  condition,  her  husband  was  to  come  and  take 
the  car  and  drive  it  around  for  a month.  The  month  came  and  went,  and  the 
car  was  not  returned.  I finally  had  to  put  a little  pressure  on  to  get  the  car 
back.  I was  not  very  quick  to  write  Virgilio  about  my  predicament,  but  finally 
the  car  was  back.  This  time  I rented  a garage  from  a neighbor,  and  it  was  across 
the  alley.  I had  the  car  put  up  on  jacks  and  did  what  had  to  be  done  to  keep 
it  safe  and  sound.  The  car  stayed  there  for  three  and  a half  years. 

Finally,  Virgilio  came  home.  After  a short  time,  we  called  an  auto  repair 
company.  It  was  north  on  Clark  Street.  They  towed  it  out  for  three  hundred 
dollars  — and  completely  overhauled  it.  To  me,  especially,  it  was  like  a miracle, 
but  naturally  the  greater  miracle  was  that  Virgilio  returned.  If  we  had  wanted 
to  buy  a new  car,  we  would  have  been  on  a list.  If  not,  one  had  to  pay  a good 
sum  under  the  table.  We  kept  our  car,  and  it  came  back  in  good  condition. 

From  that  time  on,  we  made  many  trips  to  the  town  where  Virgilio  had  lived 
— to  Hobart,  Indiana,  where  we  found  wild  flowers  and  daisies  along  the  railroad 
tracks  and  transplanted  them  to  our  yard.  I learned  where  a person  went  after 
getting  into  a car. 

Then,  after  fifteen  years  of  faithful  service,  our  car  finally  started  to  fail  us. 
In  1952,  we  finally  sold  our  Plymouth  for  twenty-five  dollars  — to  a friend 
who  had  a farm  and  was  going  to  use  it  out  in  Wisconsin.  The  Plymouth  looked 
just  as  good  when  it  left  us  as  it  had  when  new.  It  had  been  simonized  and 
buffed,  and  the  tires  were  always  cleaned.  That  was  the  last  Plymouth  we  owned. 
Virgil’s  brother  worked  for  General  Motors,  and  one  year  they  were  on  strike. 
We  thought  by  buying  a Chevy,  Virgilo’s  brother  would  be  back  to  work  soon. 
(The  brother  did  go  back  to  work,  and  it  was  Chevys  and  Buicks  when  we 
too  became  a little  more  affluent.) 

At  age  fifty-five,  I learned  to  drive.  We  bought  a Ford  for  me.  Then  finally 
Hoover’s  slogan  became  true  for  us:  “two  cars  in  every  garage.” 

In  1977,  after  cataract  operations  on  both  eyes,  no  longer  having  peripheral 
vision,  my  moment  for  driving  was  finished.  Then  it  was  back  to  one  car  — 
a Buick  for  Virgilio.  He  was  always  thinking  of  older  people;  he  insisted  on 
four  doors  so  his  mother,  my  mother,  whomever,  would  not  have  to  squeeze  in. 

We  had  much  pleasure  in  every  car. 
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TO  ARLETTE 


Even  sadder  to  me  now 
than  my  mother's  piano 
studies  is  the  garden  at  Emilio’s, 

Though  you  sit  with  me  here  in 
a skirt  of  woven  delphiniums, 

Impounded  by  faces  emptying  in 

the  heat  from  the  gray  sleeves  of  the  beech, 

its  wept  leaves  grave  and  aimless. 

Though  you  have  twice  mistaken 
the  name  of  a Bolivian  mineral  water 
for  a term  of  endearment 

& the  glass  hand  of  the  wind- 
bell  caresses  the  hair  of  the  waitress. 

Whose  name,  she  has  insisted,  is  Ghansonetta, 

1 face  a chamber’d  distance,  sitting  here 
waiting,  in  a rain  of  grace  notes  dissolving 
beneath  the  moon’s  frozen  annulus. 

For  my  silver-sandall’d  lady 
& the  year  without  edges, 

these  two,  these  irretrievable. 


Timothy  Craig 


I 

\ 

I 


Christine  McGrath 


I 

I 


I 

I 
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SOLITUDE 

Amy  Decelles 


Only  when  you  threw  that  briek  at  the  baek  of  my  head 
Did  I realize  you  didn’t  love  me  anymore 

We  all  grow  tired  of  novelties  after  the  first  five  minutes 
And  stop  playing  when  we’re  no  longer  having  fun 

As  I lay  in  a heap  at  the  bottom  of  your  eloset 

Tears  stain  my  clothes  and  evaporate  on  the  floor 

That  I was  once  able  to  walk  on  with  my  head  held  high 

‘We  can  be  friends,’  you  said 

I’m  sorry,  but  you  owe  me  too  much  for  me  to  say 
That  you  are  my  friend 


K.\UAI 

William  Rabenstein 

The  garden  island 
Of  fabulous  Hawaii. 

Though  time  be  long 
Endlessly  long 
Never  — Never 
Shall  I forget  you. 

On  this  beauteous  jewel 

Risen  from  the  sea 

you  asked  me 

To  walk  with  you 

Close  by  the  darksome  vastness 

That  lisped  to  silence 

As  it  crept  upon 

The  soft  caressing  sands. 

Fancy  possessed  me  now 
For  one  mad  moment 
It  seemed 

We  would  be  together 

Beside  this  beautiful  expanse 
Of  magic  darkness 
Never  to  be  apart. 

Kauai 

Be  in  my  memory 
Forever. 


QUEENS  OF  LOST  NATION 

Robert  X 

I watched  a cay  of  nude  girls  I saw  a cay  of  stark  ladies 

on  a purple  black  night.  disrobing  untouched  dreams, 


Their  fresh  fiers"  virtue 
so  taut,  bouyant,  and  ripe. 


baring  ebony  souls 
sharing  most  sacred  things. 


1 saw  a rare  torrid  beauty 
with  bright  poetic  eyes, 
passionate  laughter, 
under  plum-colored  skies. 


They  poured  notions  of  justice 
over  a nation  of  men. 

They  rightfully  quenched 
the  thirstiest  tree. 


Their  sun-painted  feet 
danced  away  time. 

Their  moon  struck  grace 
showed  plenteous  behinds. 

Queens  of  lost  nation. 
Goddesses  of  touch. 

Girls  of  all  wonder. 
Women  of  dust. 


They  showered  a people 
again  and  again. 

Origins  of  motherhood 
scented  in  the  breeze. 

Her  blood  is  a flare. 

Her  voice  is  a flute. 

Her  womb  fead  upon, 
rhvthm  and  blues. 


1 noticed  a cay  of  feline  damsels 
exposed  in  my  head 

A blessed  symphony  of  skin 
jet  black,  to  amber  red. 

1 peeped  bronzy  gold  thighs 
so  silky  and  bare 
with  poesy  black  shadows, 
and  wild  woolly  hair. 

There’s  a germinating  seed 
naked  in  my  mind. 

Daymarish  bodies 
black  grapes  on  a vine. 

Full-flavored  mouths, 
brown  sugar  on  a cane, 
good  desirous  women, 
undressed  in  my  brain. 

Queens  of  lost  nation. 

Goddesses  of  touch. 

Girls  of  all  wonder. 

Women  of  dust. 


1 saw  a cay  of  peculiar  people 
praising  sort  of  odd. 

Feeding  black  boys 
and  nurturing  gods. 

Queens  of  lost  nation. 
Goddesses  of  touch. 

Girls  of  all  wonder. 

Women  of  dust. 

There’s  a revolutionary"  crop 
reaped  in  my  cells. 

Cold  shocking  sanity 
red  mud,  rain,  and  hell. 

Unsuppressed  truth, 
for  the  most  hated  dream, 
for  the  most  chosen  people, 
for  the  Black  man’s  esteem. 

Queens  of  lost  nation. 
Goddesses  of  touch. 

Girls  of  all  wonder. 

Women  of  dust. 


(From  the  Black  Truth  Collection  of  Robert  Matukura  Shabazz) 
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somali  cat 

Pat  Brown 


somali  cat-low  tight  twangy  profile  finds 
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somali  cats  hear  Voices 

reaching  out  beseeching 

to  whenever  else 

They  reckon  beckoning 

souls  might  twitch  intent  on  spookly  counsel 

like  Joan  of  A aloning 

though  somaiis  catch  a different  spark  than  J 
that  makes  ’em  wanna  Do  Stuff 


of  catstreeeeeetch  heaven 
^ ending  in  furvent 

somalisprawl 
'til  Joanie's  Pals 
call  again... 
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John  Davis 
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Kristine  Risvold 


POLITICS  OF  THE  PALATE 

Larry  Turner 


On  our  way  through 

Heather  and  I stopped  to  see  Dan  and  Andrea. 
When  we  marehed  together  at  Selma 
Andy  was  pregnant. 

Now  the  unfolding  sofa  bed 
disgorged  a two  year  old’s  toys. 

Coming  baek  from  the  beaeh  next  day 
at  Kroger’s  we  pieked  up 
steak 
peppers 
mushrooms 
basil 

graham  eraeker  erust 
whipping  eream 
ereme  de  menthe 
creme  de  cacao 

Heather  made  stroganoff  and  grasshopper  pie. 

After  dinner  Andy  put  Martin  to  bed 

then  found  a book  in  the  hall  and  sat  and  read. 

While  Heather  filled  the  dishpan, 

Dan  and  I started  a search  for  more  dirty  dishes 
but  sank  into  lawn  chairs  on  the  balcony. 
Watching  the  sun  set  on  the  city,  Dan  spoke. 

“We  all  ought  to  go  away  someplace. 

Get  a house  together  in  the  countr\\  Later 
bring  all  the  real  people  to  join  us. 

Start  our  own  community.” 

“Ever  think?”  I asked.  “Maybe  the  real  people 
are  doing  it  already.  Maybe  that’s  why 
there  are  so  few  around.” 

“Can’t  be.”  he  said.  “We  weren’t  invited.” 

I thought  of  Walt  Simpson. 

He  had  a plan  like  that  for  us  too. 

His  wife’s  as  bad  a cook  as  Andy. 
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Jesus  or  Ice  cream,  Jesus,  or  I SCREAM, 

Little  girl  crying,  “POPSIGLES”  in  the  French  Quarter,  New 
Orleans, 

Not  the  Spanish  priest  with  two  women. 

Perhaps  the  one  robed  in  lime  sherbet. 

Bless  me  father,  your  prayers  are  answered  in  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  between  the  handlebars. 

Right  here  in  the  Vieux  Garre. 

Men  smile,  women  fix  their  hair. 

All  the  people  looking,  “IGE  CREAM”  in  the  French  Quarter, 
New  Orleans, 

Where  are  the  cameras, 

Oremus  or  Oreos? 

Bless  me  father.  We  have  King  Louis  in  chocolate,  we  have 
him  right  here  in  the  ice  cream  cart. 

Right  here  in  Jackson  Square. 


John  Davis 


SUNDAY  MORNING 
Kathleen  Keenan 

He  tells  her 
she  reminds  him 
of 

omelettes, 

baeoned  breath, 

sweet,  sagey,  sausage  links, 

as  he  whispers 
smokily, 

“One  more  time,” 
turns  her  over, 
easy. 
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GOING  IN  STYLE 
Michael  Raid 

“Did  you  hear?  Mr.  Wellington  down  the  bloek  died.” 

“Oh?  How?” 

“From  what  1 hear  it  was  a fabulous  eeremony.  There  were  fireworks  and 
long  red  earpets  and  musie.  Apparently  he  spent  most  of  his  life  savings  on 
the  affair.” 

“Shame  we  weren’t  invited.  I’ve  been  wanting  to  see  some  of  the  new  frills.” 

“For  Gerald’s  death?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  almost  no  idea  what  to  do.  I had  my  heart  set  on  a simple  eeremony 
until  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  go  out  with  a real  shindig.  Get  this  Mareie,  he 
wants  to  be  shot  with  a eannonball.” 

“A  eannonball?” 

“Not  just  any  ordinary  eannonball,  but  a solid  gold  one.” 

“Heavens.  It  will  eost  a fortune!” 

“Well,  aetually  you  just  rent  it,  but  it’s  still  rather  eostly.” 

“How  would  you  rent  a eannonball?” 

“Well,  I suppose  they  set  up  a large  pillow  of  some  sort  behind  you  to  eatch 
it.  I don’t  know,  but  I think  the  whole  thing  is  in  rather  poor  taste.” 

“It  eertainly  is.  Why  just  think  of  the  mess.” 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  It’s  his  death  and  he’ll  do  what  he  wants.  I just  don’t 
understand  why  he’s  making  me  do  all  the  work.  All  he  knows  is  that  he  wants 
a gaping  hole  blown  through  him.  It’s  up  to  me  to  work  out  the  details.” 


“Oh,  don’t  worry,  Gladys,  you  can  handle  it.  You  did  do  most  of  the  work 
for  your  father’s  death.  It  was  a splendid  eeremony.” 

“Oh,  it  was  just  a little  get  together.  I enjoyed  preparing  it.” 

“And  he  died  so  beautifully.  He  just  smiled  quietly  and  expired.  I think 
injeetions  are  simply  wonderful.” 

“I  just  wish  Gerald  thought  so.  Ah  well,  he’s  the  eeeentric.” 

The  two  women  laughed  slightly  and  sipped  their  eoffee.  The  t.v.  monitor 
set  a blue  pallor  about  the  room  as  they  gabbed  about  other  pressing  gossip. 
Outside  the  sun  glowed  its  brownish  grey  like  it  had  been  doing  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eentury.  Pollution  had  more  or  less  replaeed  oxygen  sinee  the  late 
ninetys.  Air-filled  tram  tubes  wrapped  about  the  eity  like  giant  pretzels.  In 
another  hour,  Gerald  would  eome  trotting  in  from  one  of  the  tubes  and  another 
day  of  paperwork  at  the  Pollution  Regulatory  Commission  building.  It  was  a 
wonder  there  was  any  paperwork  at  all  regarding  pollution  in  2026.  The  Pollu- 
tion Regulatory  Commission  (PRC)  had  never  had  any  effeet  on  pollution  ex- 
eept  to  let  everyone  know  that  it  was  awful  and  eonstant.  The  paperwork  tended 
to  stiek  to  the  “awful”  part.  Millions  of  tests  were  made  proving  the  toxieity 
and  rankness  of  the  air.  Millions  of  essays  were  written  by  men  who  held  sueh 
a distaste  for  the  outside  world  that  many  had  to  undergo  grief  treatment  mid- 
way through  their  essays.  They  wrote  reports  on  the  pollution’s  psyehologieal 
effeet  on  people.  They  wrote  reports  on  eomparisons  between  the  pollution 
of  the  day  and  previous  days.  They  even  wrote  reports  on  the  reports  of  other 
reports.  It  all  added  up  to  a lot  of  paper  that  was  invariably  looked  at  onee, 
frowned  upon  and  thrown  into  the  garbage  ineinerators.  Onee  turned  to  smoke 
and  ashes,  it  would  be  released  into  the  atmosphere,  thus  eompleting  the  eyele. 

But  this  would  beeome  aeademie  soon  enough.  In  2031,  on  September  17th, 
every  tram  tube  would  simultaneously  burst  under  the  pressure  of  the  seum- 
injeeted  air  and  eveyone  would  die  a horrible  and  siek  death.  Then  again,  if 
you  haven’t  already  surmised,  everyone  wanted  to  die  anyway.  Unfortunate- 
ly, having  your  lungs  fill  with  a trillion  different  types  of  dust  and  soot  and 
then  exploding  was  hardly  considered  fashionable. 

A eommereial  broke  into  the  two  ladies’  eonversation.  It  was  one  of  Gladys’ 
favorites. 

“In  today’s  hip  modern  age 
When  eeasing  to  be  is  all  the  rage 
You  ean  see  the  reaper 
And  it’s  never  been  eheaper 
At  Woebegone,  Woebegone,  Woebegone 
Quiet  Nights!” 
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The  song  was  sung  by  a group  of  old  Italian  women  in  mourning  outfits. 
They  daneed  about  joyfully  on  a giant  casket  throwing  flowers  and  rice  in  the 
air.  Gladys  hummed  the  tune  reflectively.  The  commercial  was  followed  by 
a soap  opera,  and  the  soap  opera  was  followed  by  Celebrity  Comer.  Today’s 
guests  were  arena  football  star  Dirk  Derrick,  movie  star  Fawn  Hall  and  aging 
star  George  Burns,  who  was  interviewed  bedside  by  the  host,  Gary  Coleman. 

“Isn’t  that  Gary  Coleman  adorable.” 

“I  don’t  know  Judy,  he  seems  a bit  odd.” 

“Well  he’s  had  a disorder.  It  stunted  his  growth.” 

“I  don’t  know,  I guess  he’s  adorable  enough.  That  Dirk  Derrick  though,  I 
think  he’s  absolutely  beautiful.  Why,  did  you  see  the  way  his  muscles  moved 
when  he  came  in  and  sat  down?” 

“Oh  my,  and  he  wasn’t  wearing  a shirt.  I think  t.v.  is  so  much  better  since 
they  eliminated  the  censors.  It’s  so  much  more  interesting.” 

Just  then,  Gerald  walked  in  looking  exhausted  but  in  good  spirits.  He  set 
his  enormous  briefcase  down  next  to  the  door  and  hung  his  hat  on  the  coatrack 
Gladys  had  bought  10  years  ago  at  a tube  sale  (which  was  the  past’s  garage 
sale  equivalent).  The  hooks  of  the  coatrack  were  lion’s  heads  and  the  pole 
was  formed  by  what  were  supposed  to  resemble  four  long  lion’s  tails.  Gerald 
hated  it.  He  had  often  had  fond  dreams  of  throwing  it  into  one  of  the  Pollution 
Regulatory  Commission’s  paper  incinerators  and  never  mentioning  it  to  Gladys. 
He  never  would  get  the  chance. 

“Hello  dear.  Hello  Judy.” 

“Oh,  hello  dear,  we  were  just  talking  about  you.” 

“What  about  me?” 

“About  your  death  next  weekend.” 

“Ah  yes.  Have  you  looked  into  the  cannonball?  I told  Ned  Baker  about  it. 
He  can  hardly  wait  to  see  it.” 

“No  dear,  I hav^en’t  had  the  time.  I wanted  to  go  to  Woebegone’s  after  shop- 
ping, but  Durante  Tube  West  was  blocked  and  I had  to  go  around  to  get  to 
Gordon’s.  I’ll  try  to  check  tomorrow.” 

“O.k.  dear.  Don’t  forget.” 

Gerald  took  his  coat  off  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  other  lion’s  heads. 

“What’s  for  dinner.  Dear?” 

“Oh,  I thought  we’d  just  micro  some  soy  cakes.  Do  you  know  how  much 
they’re  asking  for  pork  these  days?  i^ll.OO  a pound.  Why  I’d  just  as  soon  eat 
dog.” 

“Where’s  Tibbies?” 

Gerald  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  Gladys  shook  her  head  and  rolled  her 
eyes  for  Judy.  Tibbies  woofed  from  behind  the  couch.  The  t.v.  began  another 
commercial. 


“Be  the  first  on  your  bloek! 

Happy  Death  Ine.  announees  its  Fall  lineup: 

-Painless  Injection 

-Painful  Injection 

-Suffocation  by  a Large  Well  Built  Blonde 

-Electrocution 

-Organized  Spontaneous  Combustion 

-Drowning  in  a Vat  of  your  Favorite  Beverage 

-Our  Surprise  Package 

(Armed  men  dressed  like  crazed  circus  clowns  burst  into  your 
house  and  blow  you  to  pieces  with  M54  Sub  Machine  guns.  Please 
give  an  accurate  description  of  the  loved  one  intended.) 

All  this  and  much  more.  Gome  browse.  Bring  the  family.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  dead.” 

“Glad  you  dead.  Get  it  Judy?” 

“Yes,  very  quaint.  Don’t  you  think,  Gerald?” 

Gerald  didn’t  hear  the  question.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  didn’t  hear  a damn 
thing.  He  was  dead  on  his  back  with  Tibbies  licking  his  frozen  face  like  a pop- 
sicle.  If  anyone  had  bothered  to  investigate  his  cause  of  death  the  following 
day,  they  would  have  discovered  that  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  a tremen- 
dous coronary  arrest.  But  they  didn’t  investigate.  Gladys  just  picked  his  body 
up  and  slid  it  out  the  garbage  chute  and  into  the  rancid  brown  air  outside. 

“Terribly  rude  of  him  wasn’t  it  Gladys?” 

“Well,  at  least  I didn’t  have  to  go  out  and  rent  a silly  gold  cannonball.” 
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James  Emmerson 


SUMMER  CITY 

John  Matthews 

Empty  basket  woman  with  any  place 
in  mind  shops  the  street  looking 
for  dimes 

The  children,  they  run  in  the  jet  spray 
of  hydrants 

And  the  popcorn  king  battles  the 
ice  cream  man  for  the  coin-laden 
legion 

Empty  stomached  dogs  always  seek  the 
melted  remains  while  the  parking 
meters  keep  their  time 
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APOLOGY  TO  THOREAU 
Allan  Carter 

TO:  Gina 

Outside  creating  gossamer  beauty, 
inside  rest  on  our  ceiling. 

He  descends  to  bite, 
in  the  night. 

Remembering  the  dawning  itch. 

Broom  in  hand  I dangle  on  the 
stepstool. 

Poked  into  oblivion. 

Triumphant  sadness,  the  web  builder  gone. 
Walden  exists  in  my  heart, 
not  in  my  home. 

A kiss  rewards  my  deed. 

Oh,  bearded  sage  forgive  me. 

I love  you,  too. 

But  not  more. 
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a two-hundred  fifty  pound  girl  named  Tammy 
sluggo’s  gal 

she  quit  beeause  the  plaee  was  disgusting, 
that  was  part  of  its  eharm. 
some  people  just  don’t  relate, 
ken  asking  to  borrow  Laurie’s  underpants 
Laurie  agreeable 

though  she  didn’t  eare  for  the  roaehes. 
dreams  of  tammy  freneh  kissing  me 
in  robles  kitehen 
at  dawn 

that  lame  dog  pissing  at  our  feet 
Sue’s  dog 

the  one  she  lov'ed  so  mueh. 

spilt  bottles  in  eaeh  room  of  the  house 

something  speeial 

baek  at  the  bar  of  the  disgusting  plaee 
earol  pours  her  drink  down  the  inside  of  my  shirt 
robles  pours  her  drink  down  the  inside  of  my  shirt 
i pour  my  drink  down  the  inside  of  my  shirt 
the  beer  garden  door  is  open 
carol  buys  a round 

“this  place  makes  me  sick”  sue  laughs 
dreams  of  tammy  frenching  me  in  robles  kitchen 
soon 
at  dawn 

ours  is  only  to  do 

“so  i say  to  Tammy”  robles  is  listening 
carol  seems  to  be  ordering  more  drinks 


Andy  Ostrowski 


GROUPINGS 

Jane  Scoville 

When  he  decided  to  divide  us 
On  the  basis  of  our  styles  of  life 
Into  three  groups  — 
Thoroughbreds,  tortoises,  rabbits  — 
I hopped  off  to  join  the  hares 
Sure  every^one  would  follow 
And  join  me  down  the  rabbit  hole. 

I peeked  out  to  see. 

My  nose  twitching. 

And  was  wide-eyed  surprised. 
Seeing  them  off  in  the  distance: 
The  thoroughbreds  galloping 
The  tortoises  inching  in  . . . 


ARTIFICIALLY  YOURS  FOR  NEVER 

Ginger  Siska 

Sorry  I can’t  be  everything  you  love. 
A flaming  orange  hair  fantasy, 
an  innocent  free  dove, 
an  intriging  foreign  woman  — 

No,  I’m  just  someone  you  can  shove. 

My  chains  are  tight, 
my  hair  is  drab, 
a nasty  plight  — 
all  i ever  wanted  was  your  love. 
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Amy  Burwick 


WIND  AND  STEEL 
Brent  Ohlmann 


A real  wind  blew 
the  freight  horn  with  it 
over  undulating  fields  and 
against  frosted  windows, 
the  rhythmie  diesel  rumble, 
a meehanieal  punctuation  — 
as  if  such  a wind  needed 
emphasis  — 

pressing  panes  with  a firm 
metallic  touch. 

Gold  and  Heavy, 
the  night  pulled  steadily, 
then  slowed  by  gusts, 
then  pulled  again 

past  twisting  signs 
and 

flying  things 

that  once  had  a place  — 
yet  she  sleeps  so  soundly. 

She  doesn’t  hear  me  fall 
off  the  edge 

away  from  her  calm  breath 
and  voodoo  hair.  She  didn’t  hear 
the  freight  horn  blow  tonight. 
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Whitey  “Boxcar”  Walker’s  work  does  not  appear  in  this  issue  of 
the  Prairie  Light  Review. 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Jim  Ketchum  (bongos);  Jeffery  Kalinowski  (additional  lyrics);  Dan  “Rocket 
Man”  Thorpe  (piano);  Dale  Walker  (sitar);  Barb  Slaga  (lead  vocals);  Vicki  Schappek  (trumpet); 
Jenny  Rowan  (lyre);  Venus  Cramer  (violin  and  harp);  Tammy  Buda  (blues  harp) 
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